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BUILD A BETTER 
CHOIR 


One day I was listening to the Augsburg Col- 
lege Choir rehearse “How Great Are Thy 
Wonders” by George Schumann. I was car- 
ried off into another world. It was just the 
boost I needed. In working with my own 
church choir, my ears had become used to 
what I heard, and I had lost perspective in 
my directing. When this happens, it is the 
time to seek out a chance to hear the finest 
choir that’s in the neighborhood. It re-estab- 
lishes goals. 

After the choir finished singing the Schu- 
mann work, the director, Leland Sateren, 
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by ROBERT WETZLER 


asked me what I thought of that number, I 
didn’t know exactly what to say. The num- 
ber itself was enthralling, but the choir was 
what put it over. I told him I thought the 
number was great, and then lamented, “I sure 
wish my choir sounded like that.” 

“Why can’t it?” he asked. I guess he sensed 
that I was feeling sorry for myself. After all, 
his choir rehearses every day, and he can 
pick the voices he wants. In a congregation, 
I have to work with what I get. 

I mentioned these things, and told him | 
didn’t have many trained voices. He said, 
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“Let's see.” Then he turned to the choir 
across the auditorium and said with his com- 
manding voice, “Choir!” He had their im- 
mediate attention. “Those of you who have 
never had any voice training put up your 
hands.” I was a bit embarrassed because I 
was sure the choir would be curious as to 
what we were discussing that brought on this 
question. But I was also astonished to dis- 
cover that about half of his sixty-voice choir 
had never had a voice lesson. I had no an- 
swer to his question, “Why can’t it?,” except 
that | must work harder. He has always said 
that a choir can learn anything the director 
can teach. 

Here in the midwest there has been a choral 
tradition going on for many years—since the 
early 30s, to be exact—which, unfortunately, 
is still unknown in many parts of the coun- 
try. It started with F. Melius Christiansen 
who set out to prove that there is no more 
beautiful instrument in the world than the 
human voice. When he first began his work, 
many thought he was a fool. What audience 
in the world would sit through as serious a 
program as he proposed? What choir had 
the stamina to sing a whole program like that 
—memorized, and unaccompanied? The an- 
swer is now past history. People flocked by 
the thousands to hear the St. Olaf Choir, and 
still do since its tradition is being carried on 
under the capable guidance of F. Melius’ son, 
Olaf C. Christiansen. 

In this part of the country, we are used to 
fine choirs with the Augsburg College Choir, 
the St. Olaf Choir, and the Concordia College 
Choir (under the direction of Paul J. Chris- 
tiansen, another son of F. Melius) all in our 
neighborhood. And this choral tradition is 
spreading to various other parts of the coun- 
try such as western Pennsylvania due largely 
to the fine efforts of Marlowe Johnson at 
Thiel College in Greenville. In the past few 
years, some rural churches have developed 
choirs that would put many downtown 
churches to shame. It’s-an exciting thing to 
see people working hard to improve the music 
in their churches. 


The principles involved in building choirs 
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of this tradition can be used to good advantage 
by any choir director, since the basis of such 
a choir is not the solo voice. In fact, solo 
voices have to be handled with extreme care, 
or the ensemble effect is destroyed. These 
principles are so obvious, they are easily over- 
looked. 

In general, a clean, rich, balanced unison is 
sought. This is the basis, since four-part sing- 
ing is nothing more than four clean, rich, 
balanced unisons. This is accomplished by a 
combination of things, principally three: 

Accurate pitcH. Nothing destroys music 
faster than bad pitch. If all else is excellent, 
and the pitch is bad, all is lost. Each singer 
seeks to have the same pitch as the rest, and 
the right pitch. For those with keen ears, 
the midwestern choirs have returned to the 
untempered scale used in early a cappella 
singing. Fifths as well as octaves are pure, 
major thirds high and bright. Few people 
sing a major third up high enough. Another 
dangerous interval is a minor third down. 


Others are whole-steps up (especially if there 
are two in a row, or if the note drops a whole 
step and immediately has to come back up 
to the note it just left), half-steps down, drops 
of a fifth in the bass, etc. I remember a choir 
director who used to give us the pitch, direct 
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the number, and return to the piano at the 
end to hear if we were still on pitch. Often 
we were, but in the meantime we had gone 
down a half-step, up a whole-step, and down 
a half-step so that we ended right. What 
happens at the beginning and the end is im- 
portant, but even more important is what 
goes on in between. 


Vibrato comes into question in a discussion 
of unison pitch. A whole lot of wiggle can 
destroy pitch clarity. Should there, then, be 
no vibrato? Indeed, every choir needs a little 
“give.” But it’s the amount. Consider the 
stringed orchestra. The violinist vibrates his 
finger on the string to create a pleasing vibrato. 
But, this movement is only a quarter-tone or 
less in width—it never gets as far as the next 
note. The vibrato of the human voice, on the 
other hand, is much wider—some singers I’ve 
heard reaching a minor third! The ensemble 
effect of violins is color without moving away 
from the note. The ensemble effect of wiggly 
voices, however, is quite different. If one 
voice wiggles while another woggles, the re- 
sulting sound might encompass several notes. 
If this is going on in four unisons at once, the 
results is anything but clarity. The definition 
of the harmony is lost, and the result is mud. 
So be happy with your plain voices. They’re 
really a blessing in disguise, but don’t kick 
out the others on this account. 

It might be added in passing that the bass 
section is perhaps the most crucial for pitch 
since the bass line defines the harmony. Also, 
it’s good to have the choir rehearse a cappella 
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so that they lean on themselves, not the organ, 
for accurate pitch. Even if you don’t let your 
choir sing a cappella in front of people, it’s 
good training to rehearse that way. It will 
improve the quality and confidence of your 
singers. Singing without accompaniment will 
help them be alert and attentive. Good sing- 
ing takes concentration. 

Tone. The vowel is the tone. Therefore, 
the principle here is to sing on the vowels, 
flicking in the consonants unobtrusively, never 
dwelling on them. Choral tone, then, depends 
on singing the same vowel, and singing it 
properly. Periodically, for example, I have to 
prove to my choir that they are not really 
singing o, but have drifted off into uh. But 
since it is next to impossible to discuss this 
in writing, let us suffice it to say that the rule 
ought to be at least to have everyone singing 
the same vowel the same way. I prefer to 
keep the vowels as near as possible to natural 
speech. But, sometimes modification is neces- 
sary so that the vowel comes out right. | 
follow this axiom: The higher you sing, the 
more dark, covered, rounded, and modified 
the vowel must be toward 0 or oo. And its 
corollary: The lower you sing, the more open 
and brilliant the vowel must be toward ab 
or ee. The basic vowel sounds are: 

(Bright side:) ah (ha-ha) (Dull side:) 

6 (mirth) uh (the) 
a (back) aw (yawn) 
eh (never) 0 (joke) 
a (fake) 00 (look) 

i (bit) 00 (you) 
ee (clean) 

There are a couple of problematic sounds 
which can be cured with a little effort. One 
is er. (Father, earth, mercy, etc.) Umlaut 
o (6), similar to the sound in the word mirth, 
gives the right color to er without distorting 
the sound to ar or something else. Then too, 
there is that nasty 4 as in the word and. Some 
choirs solve this by singing ahnd. I’m not 
that British. The problem can be solved with 
some effort, but it’s worth it. Form the mouth 
to sing 0, give all the body you can to the 
sound, and then sing end. See if you don’t get 
a nice, neat choral and without that blatty 4. 
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In general, good tone comes from an open 
throat—a sensation similar to yawning — 
bouncing the tone off the roof of the mouth. 

BALANCE IN VOLUME. All voices ought to 
be singing in equal volume within the unison. 
If they are not, the sound will come out like 
a lot of fingers when the net result should be 
like a fist. It’s necessary to experiment. I’m 
always ready to shift my choir members 
sound so that not too many timid people are 
left together, and so that no strong voice is 
an island out at the end of a row somewhere. 
(This presupposes that the choir has assigned 
seating.) By placing people carefully, and en- 
couraging them to listen to one another, equal 
volume can be achieved. The effect is strength. 

As already stressed, the arrangement of the 
choir is important. Some of the fine choirs 
have an inner choir composed of those voices 
in each section which have the desired char- 
acteristics. This inner-choir makes up the 
pillars of the choir, and is given the “first- 
chair” positions in the middle. This inner- 
choir should blend as a group in itself, and 
is sometimes used apart from the whole choir 
for special effects. All other voices work as 
an augmentation of this group. 

I also know of some choirs which place 
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their singers in quartettes. The problem here 
is that the unison of each part is scattered all 
over the place, and the director has little con- 
trol over nuances. The tried and true method 
of placing a choir is still sopranos on the left 
of the director in front, basses behind; altos 
in front to the right, tenors behind. This is 
somewhat similar to the arrangement of the 
strings in most symphony orchestras, 

In the final analysis, all this boils down to 
one thing: your choir can learn anything you 
can teach. If the director’s well is dry, the 
choir will be dry. If the director looks like 
a cheerleader, the choir is likely to resemble 
the sounds of a pep-rally. If he learns to direct 
with ease and refinement, his choir will reflect 
his example. It takes continual thought, study, 
practice, and exchange of ideas to be a top- 
notch choirmaster. Not everyone will agree 
as to the basic principles to follow. But if 
everyone agreed, no-one would have anything 
to learn. There is always something to be 
learned. Our fine choirs don’t just happen. 
And, as I’ve tried to point out with these 
choral principles, anyone can have a better 
choir if he works at it. Ninety-eight per cent 
of genius is pure sweat. No hard-working 
director goes unrewarded. 
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Part 2 of an address given at the annual 
organist-clergy dinner of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists in which the problems of organist 
and clergy are compared with those of 
husband and wife. 


Reprinted by permission from Crescendo, 
official bulletin of the chapter, April, 1961. 











Marital problems are not limited to the im- 
mediate husband and wife relationships. Sim- 
ilarly, clergy-organist relationships are com- 
plicated by the interests of other persons. 

a. Members of the choir or congregation 
frequently react much like children in the 
home. Their point of view and interests must 
always be considered, never ignored. They 
must be carefully trained in the ways they 
should go just as we train our children, pa- 
tiently, many times unconsciously, as the years 
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by LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


go by, never expecting to change their ways 
over-night. 

b. The older generation has its own pe- 
culiar problems. In the church, the retired 
organist, choirmaster, or minister is in the 
same role as a grandfather in the home. Don't 
ignore him; use him in as many ways as his 
declining abilities will permit. If a retired 
organist, use him as a substitute organist, for 
extra details, or for an occasional prelude or 
postlude, always being careful that full rec- 
ognition is given to his service. 

c. Triangles are found in church music 
circles far more often than in the average 
home. In my school days I served as organist 
under a variety of so-called choir directors, 
usually singers with stronger voices than 
others in the choir, seldom persons with ade- 
quate training in church music. Always the 
relationships between musicians and ministers 
were complicated. Directions had to be given 
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in duplicate or passed on to the second musi- 
cian, with frequent slips and misunderstand- 


d. The rich uncle: Pity the poor organist 
who has a nice new organ, the donor of which 
tells him faithfully after each service exactly 
what was distasteful in his playing, for whom 
the chimes do not toll sufficiently. 

e. Pity, too, the poor organist who is 
plagued with “in-law” problems. In small 
country parishes it is a blessing when the 
minister’s wife is able to play the hymns on 
the little organ. But when the same minister 
moves into a city parish with an adequate 
musical establishment the wife is then apt to 
appear in the role of mother-in-law to the 
professional organist. 

6. The problem of death 

We are all aware, I believe, of the soul- 
searing problems which the lonely widow or 
widower faces after a lifelong partnership 
with a beloved mate comes to an end. How 
similar is the case of a musician who has had 
a fine working relationship over the years 
with his minister and then is faced with a 
separation due to death or retirement. The 
heartache does not always appear to the casual 


observer, but many of us can recall such in- 
stances and the resultant attempts toward re- 
adjustment. Sometimes the musician is young 
enough to remarry (to continue my analogy). 
Other times he is so well established and of 
an age that he continues to serve for his re- 
maining years much as though he were the 
widow managing her husband’s estate. In a 
famous case in Philadelphia a few years ago, 
the musician chose to retire also, retaining his 
memories of the years spent in a perfect re- 
lationship rather than to struggle “with the 
problem of breaking in a new rector.” 

Such are some of the difficulties we each 
face in varying detail with the weekly con- 
tacts with the persons who are our partners 
in the worship life of the church. Musicians 
and clergy are not specified by name in the 
sundry exhortations given by St. Paul in 
Romans 12, from which I took my opening 
text, but the apostle speaks there of human 
relationships in such a way that each verse 
is a veritable text for one of the various prob- 
lems outlined above. Summing them all up, 
in as practical a way as possible, let me offer 
the following six suggestions for improving 
our working relationships, one with another: 


. Try to work out a common philosophy—a modus vivendi. 


. Respect each other’s ideals and efforts. 


. Plan well in advance—for the entire year, the quarter, or the season (Advent, 


Christmastide, Epiphany, Lent, etc). 


. Hold weekly staff meetings to work out details of the services during the coming 
week, and to iron out the kinks from the previous week. 
. Make a last-minute check with your minister before starting the service. 
6. When something does go wrong—“Cover up,” don’t “Show up.” 
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More people know Mendelssohn for his wed- 
ding march, which he did not write for a 
wedding march at all, than for any of the 
music he found or wrote for use in the church. 

Had Mendelssohn not found a manuscript 
copy of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion during 
his school days at the Singakademie in Berlin, 
this great work might have remained hidden 
throughout our lifetime or have been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Few young musicians not yet 20 would have 
been able to judge other composers so wisely. 
Young Felix Mendelssohn was thrilled by the 
music of the Passion when he found it at the 
music school. He soon had a group of musi- 
cians practicing it at his father’s house. This 
group of 16 soon proved to be inadequate for 
so large a work. 

With much difficulty Mendelssohn obtained 
permission to direct the chorus of the music 
school in the St. Matthew Passion. The di- 
rectors were very much against it, and even 
Mendelssohn’s teacher, Carl Friedrich Zelter, 
said that Bach’s music would be very unpop- 
ular unless there were very much editing. 

Two performances were necessary to ac- 
commodate all of the people who wanted to 
hear the music of Bach and to see the young 
director, pianist, organist, and composer, Felix 
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by HELEN £. PFATTEICHER 


Mendelssohn. For Mendelssohn had already 
composed for piano, violin, string quartet, or- 
chestra, voice and chorus. He had played for 
the greatest musicians of Europe as well as 
the poet Goethe and had passed their rigid 
requirements. He had composed the “Over- 
ture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’,” and 
over 100 other works. 

In spite of this—and perhaps because of it— 
the older less gifted musicians of Germany, 
who had not seen the beauty in the unper- 
formed Bach manuscripts, were now strongly 
opposed to the young musician named Men- 
delssohn, whose gifts and temperament were 
so different from their own. This may have 
been the reason Mendelssohn chose this time 
to make his first visit to England. 

In letters to friends Felix complained of the 
non-committal gloom with which Berliners 
felt it their duty to face art. The musicians 
of England were very different. The organ- 
ists there willingly acknowledged that Men- 
delssohn was the best organist they had ever 
heard. Church choirs, school and college 
chapels, churches, and cathedrals provided rich 
opportunities for careers for church musicians, 
and Mendelssohn bloomed in this environment. 

He returned to England many times, each 
time learning to love it more and endearing 
himself still more to the music lovers tirough- 
out the country. 

In England Mendelssohn wrote many of his 
“Songs Without Words,” piano pieces, simple 
enough for any piano student to play. These 
were products of what some have called “the 
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drawing room side of Mendelssohn.” This 
was a very real part of his nature. He was a 
happy, outgoing person, invited into many 
homes of musicians and royalty to play for 
entertainment and enjoyment. But this was not 
the side of Mendelssohn which is most im- 
portant to us. As he lived with the music 
of the great masters Mendelssohn grew in 
depth and in understanding. 

The Mendelssohn family had been Jewish 
for many generations. Abraham Mendelssohn, 
father of Felix Mendelssohn, had his children 
baptized and brought up as nominal Christians. 
One biographer says that he “saw that the 
change was inevitable.” In another place in a 
letter to his daughter Fanny the father writes 
that the Christian faith is the faith of the most 
cultivated people and does not contain any- 
thing that can estrange her from the good. 
The Mendelssohn family was cultivated. They 
had a great love for their children and for 
the arts. There is little indication that they 
were actively Christian. Bartholdy was added 
to the name Mendelssohn after Abraham Men- 
delssohn decided to bring up his children as 
Protestants. 


The wide variety of Felix Mendelssohn’s — 


compositions from the frothy and ephemeral 
piano pieces to the meaningful and deeply 
moving oratorios, show his growth both as a 
musician and as a Christian. 

Mendelssohn directed the oratorios of 
Handel at the music festivals in Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, and Leipzig, and soon began writing 
cantatas and oratorios of his own. In Leipzig, 
after his marriage, he completed the writing 
of St. Paul and Hymn of Praise and began 
work on Elijab. 

Mendelssohn followed the example of Bach 
by harmonizing chorales and making them an 
integral part of his oratorios. Choruses from 
St. Paul which are used as anthems are: “How 
Lovely are the Messengers,” “Lord, Thou 
Alone Art God,” “Happy and Blessed Are 
They,” and “Rise Up, Rise Up.” The alto 
solo “But the Lord is Mindful of His Own” 
is popular and moving. 

Mendelssohn went to England to direct the 
first performance of St. Paul in Birmingham. 
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During this visit he gave an organ recital fol- 
lowing the evening service in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. There were many musicians 
and Mendelssohn played Bach’s great organ 
works one after the other. The audience 
stayed so Mendelssohn played on. The bellows 
blower was becoming very tired. Finally in 
the middle of Bach’s Fugue in A Minor the 
bellows blower’s arms ached so that he could 
do no more. He stopped pumping air into 
the organ and left. The complete silence which 
now met his pressure on the keys must have 
been frustrating to Mendelssohn, but the 
newspaper Standard for September 11, 1837, 
reported that he took it with great good 
humor. 

The words of the cantata Hymn of Praise 
were taken from the Psalms except for the 
chorale “Now Thank We All Our God.” 
The well-known duet and chorus “I Waited 
for the Lord,” is from this cantata. In 1840 
Mendelssohn conducted Hymn of Praise for 
the first time at the Birmingham Festival. In 
1846 Elijah made its debut in the same city. 

Mendelssohn loved Birmingham for his 
works had been so well received there. After 
the performance of Elijah he wrote “Nothing 
of mine ever went so well at the first per- 
formance, or was greeted so enthusiastically 
by the musicians and the public.” 

After working on the oratorio over a num- 
ber of years in a leisurely fashion Mendelssohn, 
as if foreseeing his death, had a burning 
urgency to complete it, and Elijah proved a 
fitting climax to his career. Today few can 
listen to this musical story of the children of 
Israel and the prophet Elijah and fail to be 
moved by it. Words and music are so well 
fitted together with such an excellent balance 
between soloists and ‘chorus that it is one of 
our finest as well as most popular oratorios. 

Mendelssohn began work on an oratorio 
based on the life of St. Peter but the figure of 
Jesus so dwarfed that of Peter that it became 
Christus rather than St. Peter. 

Today Mendelssohn is admired for his 
craftsmanship and inventiveness and cricitized 
for his sentimentality. He was once described 
as a fountain bubbling with water both sweet 
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and bitter. He has also been called an in- 
spired composer who could not always realize 
all of the potentials of his first inspiration. 

Many believe that Mendelssohn’s greatest 
contribution was not in the field of church 
music. He has become better known for his 
instrumental than his choral works. His piano 
pieces are more often played than his organ 
sonatas and preludes. 

But if we look into the music of Men- 
delssohn which is sung or played in church 
we find that it is not inconsequential. Proof 
of this can be found by looking in the author 
index of any hymnal. 

The hymn tune MENpeELssonn is undoubt- 
edly the most popular, being found in very 
nearly every hymnal in Christendom. This 
is from the second movement of Festgesang 
an die Kiinstler, composed in 1840 in com- 
memoration of the anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the art of printing. It was written for 
male voices and brasses and sang the praises 
of “Gutenberg, der deutsche Mann.” 

Mendelssohn wrote that he thought other 
words could be found to go with this music 
and that if the right ones were found the 
music would be liked very much. He believed 
that the words should be on a national and 
merry subject and that sacred words would 
never be suitable. In 1855 William H. Cum- 
mings adapted the music to the words “Hark, 
the herald angels sing,” by Charles Wesley. 
The tune is known as MENDELSSOHN, BETH- 
LEHEM, Ber_in, Heratp ANGELS, NAtIvITy, 
Jesu Repempror, and in some places as Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Another tune of Mendelssohn called Municn, 
MEININGEN, Konicsperc CHoraLe, and Bar- 
THOLDY first appeared in the Meiningen Gesang- 
buch in 1693. Mendelssohn took the tune, 
adapted and harmonized it. It is now sung 
to “O word of God incarnate,” by William 
Walsham How, “From ocean unto ocean,” 
by Robert Murray, and “I lay my sins on 
Jesus,” by Horatius Bonar. Although not a 
great-enough tune to be used in such a wide- 
spread way, it is nevertheless popular. 

It is also claimed that Mendelssohn used 
the same source for the tune for “Cast thy 
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burden upon the Lord” in Elijah and for 
Number 6 in Book 3 of his Songs Withou 
Words. 

The tune known as Trust, Contemptation, 
and Benison is the second movement of 4 
longer work composed by Mendelssohn. 
Charles Bayles Broadley, a professor of civil 
law at Cambridge, wrote a libretto from the 
13th Psalm and Mendelssohn wrote the music. 
Two years later Mendelssohn orchestrated the 
work he had already done and added a con- 
cluding fugue. From this came the tune now 
sung to “Come, O Lord, like gentle sunlight,” 
by Milton S. Littlefield, and “Call Jehovah 
thy salvation,” by James Montgomery. 

Nun DANKET, composed by Johann Criiger, 
was harmonized by Mendelssohn for use in 
Hymn of Praise and is found in this form in 
many present-day hymnals. 

Both Atiemn Gort In per Hon and Wacuet 
Aur were harmonized by Mendelssohn for 
choruses in St. Paul and are sung in his har- 
monizations in some hymnals. 

Brestau is another melody Mendelssohn 
used in St. Paul. It is adapted from the chorale 
“Herr Jesu Christ, mein Lebens Licht.” 

The tune Otp 112TH, also known as VATER 
Unser, was set to Luther’s versification of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Mendelssohn uses the theme 
in his “6th Organ Sonata.” In some hymnals 
this is set to “God of our fathers, known of 
old.” 

The tune EvaNGcELIst comes from the chorus 
“How lovely are the messengers” from St. 
Paul. It is sung to the words “Sing to the great 
Jehovah’s praise,” by Charles Wesley. 

The tune Conso.aTIon also called Feiix and 
EpipHany Hymn is sung to “Still, still with 
thee,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, “We would 
see Jesus,” by Anna B. Warner, “Here, O 
my Lord, I see thee face to face,” by Horatius 
Bonar, and “Brightest and best of the sons of 
the morning.” 

The tune Heaventy Love or Seasons is 
sung to the words “O blessed Sun whose 
splendor,” by Karl Johann Philipp Spitta, “In 
heavenly love abiding,” by Anna L. Waring, 
and “My Master was a worker,” by William 
G. Tarrant. 
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The Drespen AMEN, thought to have been 
composed by Johann Gottlieb Naumann, was 
used by Mendelssohn in his Reformation Sym- 
phony. It is used as a prayer response in some 
churches. 

Mendelssohn had a way of taking melodies 
from earlier sources and making them pecu- 
liarly his own. His inventiveness with a 
given melody was almost endless. In this he 
followed his great master, Bach, although he 
did it in a very different way. 

A story is told of how Mendelssohn visited 
St. Peter’s Church in Cornhill. As he entered 
the church the tune Austria by Haydn was 
being sung. He was asked to play the postlude, 
and taking the tune Austria as his theme he 
played for over half an hour. Later in the 
week he was asked to play on the same theme 
at a different church. He did so, but wove 
it into a fantasia and fugue quite different from 
that of the Sunday before. Ever delighted in 
playing tricks on his friends Mendelssohn held 
down the top A on the Swell weaving it all 
the while into the melody. When he joined 
his friends he said laughing “You thought it 
was a cipher, I know you did.” 


While Mendelssohn’s compositions for the’ 


organ are not many in number they are worth 
the investigation of every organist. His three 
preludes and fugues and six sonatas are pub- 
lished together. The preludes and sonatas are 
of medium difficulty. They take work, but 
parts of the sonatas can be used and are within 
the capabilities of most organists who are 
willing to spend time and effort on them. 


Mendelssohn anthems published by G. Schirmer. 
20 and 25 cents each. 


And Then Shall Your Light (Elijah) SATB 

As the Hart Pants (42nd Psalm) SATB 

Be Not Afraid (Elijah) SATB 

But the Lord is Mindful of His Own (St. Paul) 
SATB, SA and Unison 

Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord (Elijah) SATB 

Come Let Us Sing (95th Psalm) SATB 

For He Shall Give His Angels (Elijah) SSAATTBB 

Happy and Blest Are They (St. Paul) SATB 

He Watching Over Israel (Elijah) SATB, TBB 

Hear Ye, Israel (Elijah) SATB, S 

How Happy All They SSA 

How Lovely Are the Messengers (St. Paul) SATB, 
SSA 
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I Praise Thee, O Lord Bar. (St. Paul) SATB 

I Waited for the Lord SSA (Hymn of Praise) SSA 

If With All Your Hearts (Elijah) SATB, Unison 

Judge Me, O God SSAATTBB 

Lift Thine Eyes (Elijah) SSA, SA, SAB 

My Sins, My Saviour SATTBB 

O Come, Let Us Worship (95th Psalm) SATB 

O Rest in the Lord (Elijah) SATB 

Say, Where is He Born (Christus) SSA 

The Strife Is O’er SATB 

Thanks Be To God (Elijah) SATB 

There Shall a Star Come Out of Jacob SATB 

We Stand in Deep Reverence SATB 

Collection published by Schmitt, Hall and McCreary. 

Six Mendelssohn Anthems, edited by H. A. Mertz. 

35 cents. 

To Thee, O Dear, Dear Savior; Wake, Awake; Cast 

Thy Burden Upon the Lord; If With All Your 

Hearts; But the Lord is Mindful of His Own; 

Blessed Are the Men Who Fear Him. 

Cantatas and Oratorios 

As the Hart Pants. 42nd Psalm. $1.00. 

Christus. $1.00. 

Come, Let Us Sing. 95th Psalm. $1.00. 

Elijah. Cloth $4.00, Paper $1.50, Boards $2.50, 
Cloth $4.00. Choruses only $1.25. 

Hear My Prayer. 60 cents. 

Hymn of Praise. $1.50. 

St. Paul. $2.50. 

Organ Works 

Three Preludes and Fugues and Six Sonatas. Regular 

edition $3. Student’s edition $3.50. G. Schirmer. 

Another edition published by C. F. Peters $2.50. 














STAFF NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Church Music Camp Gleanings 

Every church musician should have at least 
one experience at a church music camp. One 
week of concentrated study and fellowship 
with other organists and choir directors can 
change one’s whole outlook and perspective. 
Faculties are usually very carefully chosen. 
They are made up of the very best-prepared 
people in the church music field. In spite of 
this, lectures are not so scholarly that they 
are hard for us ordinary mortals to under- 
stand. Strange as it may seem to us these ex- 
perienced church musicians have had prob- 
lems, even as you and I. They can understand 
and want to help us. They have had Sunday 
mornings when no tenors showed up or their 
best sopranos were sick. They have had to 
play, Sunday after Sunday, organs with lim- 
ited resources. They have had boys and girls 
who got lost on the way to the choir loft on 
the Sunday the junior choir sang. They have 
even had to deal with church members who 
ask “Why don’t you ask Miss Smith to sing 
a solo? She often sang before you came,” or 
“Why don’t we sing any of the good old 
songs any more? Everybody loves Pass Me 
Not O Gentle Savior and In the Garden.” 

Few people would be spending their lives 
in the field of church music if they did not 
care about it deeply and sincerely. They care 
about it so much that they come out summer 
after summer to help people like you and me 
to build a music program which will add to 
the worship experience of every individual 
worshiper every Sunday morning. 

It may be reaching out a little too far into 
the impossible, but if church musicians could 
bring their pastors to a week’s workshop it 
might go a long way toward greater under- 
standing and cooperation. 

In a summer church music workshop you 
can go over more choral music and hear or 
be referred to more organ music than you 
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can use in the course of a year. You have 
something to go on in planning. 

Besides materials you can pick up many 
practical suggestions. Some gleaned fom 
workshops attended by the editor during the 
past summer are: 

Organist 

1. In accompanying chants and responses use 
4 ft. and 2 ft. stops to make the tone light 
and transparent. Avoid the heaviness given 
by the use of 8 ft. and 16 ft. stops. 

2. A leading tone is unnecessary. It will only 
take 1/10 second for all to come in. 

3. Amen should be played solidly as if you 
mean it. 

4. The anthem is an offering and is most 
appropriate at this place in the service. 

5. Don’t fight conversation at the close of 
the service. Do not consider your postlude 
an integral part of the service but an added 
element. 

6. We are tools by which God comes into 
the hearts of men. We must be the best 
tools possible. The glory is God’s, the 
responsibility ours. 

7. We must remember that we work with 
many who do not share our ideals. It may 
sometimes be necessary to step back a foot 
so that we can later advance forward sev- 
eral feet. 

8. Men of God have spoken in many ways 
in all areas and ages. Our responsibility 
is to select. We must be willing to probe 
new areas. 

9. Play music of pre-Bach composers with 
either Principal or Flute stops. Do not mix. 

10. Bach began mixing families of stops. 
Others must be careful in doing this. 
When music depends on clarity of line 
stay away from Reeds, Vox Celeste and 
Tremolo. Avoid layers of 8 ft. stops. 
Do not use the Swell Pedal with the 

music by Bach. 
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Use newsletters and bulletins to prepare 
the congregation for any musical changes. 
Analyze criticisms of the music program. 
Antagonistic opinions may be loudest and 
only a minority. 


. The pastor has the responsibility of open- . 


ing lines of communication with the choir 
director and organist. If he does not do 
this the director can always call the pastor 
and ask for the opportunity to discuss 
the program with him. 


. For the improvement of wedding music 


some churches give Regina Fryxell’s 
pamphlet Wedding Music to each couple 
planning marriage. Others provide a wed- 
ding bulletin as part of their regluar 
church bulletin budget. 

Canticles and Psalms can be used as an- 
thems to introduce them to the congrega- 
tion. 


. The Lord’s Prayer should be chanted or 


said. In a liturgical service the singing 
of it is out of place. 

If there are talkers in the choir have them 
all sing a part even if it is not their own 
that is being rehearsed. 

Some churches publish choir brochures 
describing the meaning and work of the 
choirs of the congregation and providing 
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9. 


10. 





a registration blank for anyone desiring 
to join one of the choirs. 

The choir director and organist should 
have his duties clearly spelled out before 
taking a position. There are advantages 
if all the music of the church comes under 
the authority of one individual. 

Go to any lengths to have the director 
invisible to the congregation. 


Directors of Junior Choirs 


3 


If you must have a choir of four-year-olds 
they can be taught phrases or lines from 
great hymns rather than meaningless dit- 
ties. In a multiple choir system the small- 
est children should sing only in a com- 
bined choir program. 


. Some combined choirs can rehearse once 


every month or six weeks. 

Combined choirs can be seated in most 
churches by using front pews and gallery. 
Seating diagrams should be carefully 
worked out so that each child has a 
definite place. Getting in and out of it 
should be carefully rehearsed, with seat- 
ing diagrams in the hands of each choir 
mother. 

Music placed on the chairs before each 
rehearsal saves time. 


Beat one beat before the beat on which 
the piece starts for a good attack. 
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. It helps to rehearse before a mirror, stand- 
ing straight, shoulders even, arms used at 
equal height. Indicate time with right 
hand, expression with left. Be sure no 
directions are visible from the back. 

. If accompanying and directing play with 
two hands as much as possible. When 
things are going smoothly give only en- 
trance cues with a hand. Practice giving 
cues with a nod of the head. Tell boys 
and girls what kind of directions to look 
for. 

. In learning a new anthem sing lightly 
and exaggerate. 

. Boys and girls are often best separated 
during their junior years. They can re- 
hearse separately but sing together in the 
service. 

. Junior high boys with changing voices 
can best sing in unison and within a small 
range. Light singing is not injurious to 
the voice. Bass parts of hymns can be 
learned during this time, if sung lightly, 
in order to help the boys learn to read 
parts they will sing later. 


MUSIC REVIEWING 


It would be a remarkable thing if there 
could be a magazine that could review all 
of the music published everywhere for use in 
churches. Whether this would really be very 
useful is another question. 

It would take a large staff of reviewers to 
cover even all the music which comes into 
the Journal of Church Music office. This 
is all looked over, much is played, and that 
which is thought of any merit is either sent 
out for review or cataloged and filed in the 
office for consideration in the next season for 
which it would be useful. Very often music 
comes out too late for use in the Journal the 
same year it is published. Then the question 
comes up, whether anthems should be re- 
viewed the next year or some good ones saved 
for possible reprint still later. 

Reviewed anthems do not seem to be bought 
very often, while reprinted anthems are—so 
if something is really very good and we do 
not have room to reprint it soon it may be 
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saved for some time. We would like to have 
more reactions to the whole question of re- 
viewing anthems. 


Organ Music 

Many collections of organ music are pub- 
lished today which are principally for use 
on electronic organs in the home. There is 
really no limit to the kinds of music persons 
can play in their own homes. It all depends 
on their personal tastes. 

Some collections of organ music for Christ- 
mas are published each year. Beware of them. 
The good things in these collections you are 
very likely to have elsewhere. Use your sea- 
sonal chorales from your Bach chorale col- 
lections, The Parish Organist, The Church 
Organist’s Golden Treasury, and Anthology 
of Sacred Music. 

Christmas carols can be played on the organ 
too, but be careful about medleys. A Christ- 
mas Organ Album published this year by 
J. Fischer starts out with a medley of “Joy 
to the World,” “We Three Kings,” “Angels 
From the Realms of Glory,” “What Child Is 
This?,” “O Come, O Come Emmanuel” and 
“The First Nowell,” in this order. Need more 
be said? Modulations between the carols are 
abrupt and awkward. 

G. Schirmer is publishing organ scores for 
some of the outstanding oratorios. Among 
those completed is that for Camille Saint- 
Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. If your choir is 
up to doing the oratorios and you are up to 
playing them look into these G. Schirmer 
publications. H. E. P. 


Alte Meister des Orgelspiels. C. F. Peters. 

$3.50. No. 3065. 

This volume contains an excellent collection 
of works of both North and South German 
baroque composers, and is a valuable source 
of prelude, postlude, offertory, and recital 


material. Most of the works range from 
medium to difficult. It is unfortunate that so 
fine a collection suffers from over-editing- 
The registrations given are not in keeping 
with the styles of composition or period of 
the works, and are therefore of little value. 
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Spielbuch fiir die Kleinorgel. C. F. Peters. 
$2.50 ea. Vol. | No. 4527a, Vol. II No. 
4527b. 

These two volumes represent an excellent 
collection of little-known works of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
They are clavier works intended for all key- 
board instruments and need not be limited to 
organ. All are written on two staves. Most 
of the works range from easy to medium-diffi- 
cult, while a few must be classified as difficult 
and require more than an average amount of 
technical skill to perform correctly. Both 
volumes provide excellent recital material. 
The first volume consists mostly of dances 
and variations on secular melodies of the day, 
and for this reason is of little value as a 
source of church preludes or postludes. The 
second volume, containing many fugues, fan- 
tasies, preludes, and toccatas, is of far greater 
value for church work, and introduces at 
least two composers whose works are not 
generally available elsewhere. The editing is 
kept to a minimum. Registrations given are 
for positive organ and harpsichord. 


Edwin Alan Ohl : 


Ardmore, Pa. 


The Three Kings, an Epiphany cantata for 
treble, male, or mixed choir, soloists, two 
flutes, two violins and violincello, by Fritz 
Dietrich. English adaptation by Theodore 


P. Klammer. Concordia, 1961. 

75 cents. 97-6362. 

Why not plan a special musical program 
for Epiphany this year instead of having a 
Christmas cantata the same night all of the 
other churches in your community do? While 
this cantata is set for use with instruments it 
can be done in a wide variety of ways. It is 
interesting and effective, weaving together 
the story of the wise men from three folk 
carols and culminating in “How Lovely Shines 
the Morning Star.” 

The parts are not difficult. A strong bari- 
tone for the part of “The Precentor” is neces- 
sary. The rest is adaptable to women’s, men’s 
or mixed voices. H.E.P. 


19 pages. 


Jesus Said To the Blind Man, by Melchior 
Vulpius. Concordia, 1953. I! pages. 30 
cents. SATB. 98-1027. 

The text for this motet is taken from the 
Gospel for Quinquagesima Sunday. Both the 
original text and an English translation are 
given. This is one of the finest motets written 
by Vulpius and is a masterpiece of polyphonic 
choral writing. Choirs that have not sung 
many motets from this period may find this 
to be rather difficult; however, it is a number 
that a choir of average ability can sing with 
some concentrated effort. 


David E. Urness 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Rosert Wetzter is director of music at Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. He has composed many anthems and is well known to readers of the 
Journal of Church Music. His anthems are published by Augsburg, Concordia, 
Schmitt, Hall and McCreary, and Sacred Design. They include “Ah, Dearest Jesu, 
Holy Child,” “Abide With Us Our Savior,” “Christ the Lord is Risen Again,” “Easter 
Dawning at the Tomb,” “Hark, a Thrilling Voice is Sounding,” and “Onward, Ye 
Saints.” 

Leonarp ELLINWoop is a member of the staff of the Cathedral Church of Saints Peter 
and Paul in Washington, D. C. He is the author of The History of American Church 
Music and editor of The Hymnal 1940 Companion, and Bio-Bibliographical Index 
of Musicians in the United States of America Since Colonial Times, as well as the 
author of numerous articles in leading music magazines. 

Davin E. Urness is a graduate of Concordia College, Morehead, Minnesota, received 
his master’s degree in sacred music from the University of Denver, and is now studying 
for his Ph.D. degree in musicology at the State University of Iowa. 
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THE EARTH IS THE LORD’ S AND THE FULLNESS THEREOF, 
THE WORLD AND THEY THAT DWELL THEREIN. 


Now thank we all our God Martin Rinkart 
Tune—Nun Danxer Atte Gort Johann Criger 

For the beauty of the earth Folliott Sandford Pierpoint 
Tune—HEaTHLANpDsS Henry Smart 

My God, I thank thee Adelaide Ann Proctor 


Tune—WENTWoRTH Frederick C. Maker 

We praise thee, O God Author unknown 
Tune—KreEMSER 

Come, ye thankful people, come Henry Alford 
Tune—Sr. Georce’s, WInpsor George J. Elvey 

We plough the fields and scatter Matthias Claudius 
Tune—Wir PFLuGEN Johann A. P. Schulz 

Praise to God, immortal praise Anna Laetitia Barbauld 
Tune—Dix Conrad Kocher 

O God, beneath thy guiding hand Leonard Bacon 
Tune—Duke Street John Hatton 

O Lord of heaven and earth and sea Christopher Wordsworth 
Tune—OLpsBRIDGE Robert N. Quaile 

Not alone for mighty empire William P. Merrill 
Tunes—HyFrropo. Rowland H. Pritchard 

Austrian HyMn Franz Joseph Haydn 

Earth below is teeming John S. B. Monsell 

Tune—Sr. ALBAN Franz Joseph Haydn 
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ANTHEM NOTES 


by DAVID E. URNESS 


The anthems included in this issue have been 
selected for the pre-Lenten Sundays, Septua- 
gesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima. 

Psalm 130, by Paul O. Manz. Summy-Birchard, 
1955. 6 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 1547. 
The text of this anthem is also the Gradual 

for Septuagesima Sunday. The melody is very 
singable and should present no problem even 
for youth choirs. Much of it is in unison and 
it could be sung in unison all through. Phras- 
ing is the key to an effective presentation of 
the text. The music is excellently suited for 
the text, and the accompaniment does much 
to add to the beauty of the number. 

Oh Hold Thou Me Up, by Benedetto Marcello. 
Edited by Richard Wienhorst. Concordia, 
1954. 7 pages. 22 cents. SA or TB. 98- 
1046 (also available in "The Morning Star 
Choir Book,"’ Concordia, $1.50). 

This is an excellent number for two equal 
voices—especially good for children’s voices, 
but also working well with adults. This may 
be done with men on one part and women 
on the other, and can be used for any of the 
Sundays between the Epiphany season and 
Lent. It is especially suitable for Sexagesima. 
The registration used for the accompaniment 
should be very clear and light. Remember 
that the two parts must be of equal balance. 
Later Renaissance Motets, compiled and 

edited by Matthew Nathanael Lundquist. 

Schmitt, Hall, and McCreary, 1937. 64 

pages. SATB. P5178. 

This collection contains 16 excellent short 
motets by some of the best 16th century com- 
posers including Johann Walther, Ludwig 
Senfl, Gallus Dressler, Heinrich Isaac, Orlando 
di Lasso and others. The motets vary in dif- 
ficulty from easy to medium difficulty. The 
majority of them can be sung by a church 
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choir of average size and ability. This is a 
very valuable collection for a church music 
library as the book can be used throughout 
the church year. Included are some motets 
for Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, and 
others that can be used for Sundays in the 
Trinity season. This collection is the first 
volume in the Musica Sacra Series published 
by Schmitt, Hall, and McCreary, all of which 
are excellent for church choirs. 

A motet is one of the great polyphonic 
forms of the Renaissance and must be sung 
in a very flowing and homogeneous style. 
Each voice part is of equal importance and 
the soprano must not be thought of as the 
most important part unless the chorale melody 
(if there is one) is in the soprano voice. Cor- 
rect phrasing must be emphasized. Because 
the lines are independent, the phrasing for 
each voice part will be different. The director 
must study the score thoroughly and know 
what to do with each voice part before intro- 
ducing the motet to the choir. 

The anthem from this collection which is 
reprinted in this issue of the Journal is: 

From Darkest Depth of Anguish, by Orlando 

di Lasso. 

This is a penitential psalm which should be 
sung a cappella. It can also be done with 
organ doubling the voice parts. The inde- 
pendence of the voice parts must be brought 
out. Each part is of equal importance in a 
motet and the soprano must not dominate. 
Phrasing again will be the most difficult aspect 
of this number. 

Other motets from this collection, which 
are suited for the pre-Lenten Sundays are 
“Out of the Depths” by Matthaus Le Maistre, 
“Spirit Most Holy” by Antonio Scandello, 
and “O God, I Call Upon Thy Name.” 
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To my father 


ie PSALM 130 
For Mixed Voices 


with organ (piano) accompaniment 








PAUL O. MANZ 
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And in His word do I 
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22 Oh, Hold Thou Me Up 


Salmo Decimosesto * 


BENEDETTO MARCELLO, 1686—1739 
Edited by Richard Wienhorst 


Psalm 17: 5, 6 
English Adaption by 
R. J. S. Stevens, «lt. 


Lento 
SOPRANO 


ALTO 


Oh, hold Thou __ _ me guide me in —... 


Oh, hold Thou 


guide me 


guide me 


* From the 50 Salmi di Davide 
CH 1046 Copyright 1954 by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Printed in U.S. A. 


Reprinted by permission 
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Haste Thee to help me, heark-en Thou un-to me, 


haste Thee to help me. 


haste Thee to help me. Heark-en Thou un-to me, 


, 
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Heark-en Thou un-to me, 








haste Thee to help. me. I call up - on 


r 


haste Thee to help_ me. Oh, heark-en, heark-en un - to_ my prayer, 


Lord, oh, heark-en, heark-en un - to_my prayer, 











oh, heark-en, heark-en un - to_my prayer. 





oh, heark-en, heark-en un - to_my prayer. 























$1. From Darkest Depth of Anguish 
(Penitential Psalm) 





Unknown German Author Motet Sor Mixed Votces, A Cappella ORLANDO DI LASSO 
Translated by M.N.L.and (1532-1594) 
W.G. Polack Arr.and edited by M.N.L, 


SOPRANO Adagio (worthily) 


From dark - est an- guish, 
From dark - est an - guish, 


From dark - est 


From dark - est an - guish, 
Adagio (worthily) 


(For rehearsal only) ft 












sin con- fess - 





— 


My ev -’ry sin con -_ fess- 
—— 


’ 


’ry sin con-fess - 


sin con-fess - 


From Later Renaissance Motets, compiled and edited by Matthew Nathanael Lundquist. Copyrighted by Schmitt, 
Hall and McCreary. Reprinted by permission. 


















VoL fF \WLLLL 


ood 





- ing, Be 


-ing, 


Thy dear prom 


Thy dear prom 


Thy dear prom 


trust in Thy dear prom 





- ing, Be mer - ci 





mer - ci- ful to me; I trust in 











I trust 









Be mer-ci- ful Itrust in 








ise To cleanse my 










ek 
cleanse __wmt_. my guilt- y 









; Maio 
- ise To 









To cleanse my guilt - y soul; 












To cleanse my guilt - y 






id 





soul; I know that Thou wilt hear me, hear me, 


soul; I know that Thou wilt hear me And make me pure and whole! 


Thou wilt hear___. me I _ know, And make me pure and 


soul; I know that Thou wilt hear me And make me pure and whole! 


7B 
d 


mt. e dim. fA 


make me pure a—mmencemnin Cl, ine and whole! 


rit. e dim. 


pa 


make me pure and whole, whole! 


whole! Make me _ pure and whole, pure and 


rit. e dim. fN 


And make me _ pure and whole, pure and_ whole! 


rit. e dim. 


From Later Renaissance Motets, compiled and edited by Matthew Nathanael Lundquist. Copyrighted by Schmitt, 
Hall and McCreary. Reprinted by permission. 








